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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



July, 



heart the welfare of the people and the honor of the 
nation, it will not let the present special session close 
until it has authorized and instructed the President 
to act, as he is certainly strongly inclined personally 
to do. The step which Mr. Bartholdt suggests once 
taken, and the two commissions appointed, the other 
nations will eagerly follow our government's lead. 
They are, many of them, waiting and longing for the 
word to be spoken at Washington. 



Edward Everett Hale. 

Dr. Hale, who died on June 9 at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven, had been for many years one of the 
most conspicuous figures connected with the arbitra- 
tion and peace movement in America. It is only of 
this phase of his life that we can speak. Other 
journals must recite the story of his work as a 
preacher, an author and a philanthropist. For Dr. 
Hale was prominent in more lines of service than 
perhaps any other man of his time. 

From the time when the first Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration was held in 
1895, Dr. Hale attended and took a leading part in 
the Mohonk meetings till about two years ago, when 
his declining strength compelled him to forego attend- 
ance. His appearance in the speaker's place at these 
meetings was always the occasion of enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause. So it was at the Washington 
National Arbitration Conferences of 1896 and 1904, 
in both of which he figured conspicuously. 

The one theme about which Dr. Hale's thought 
and speech centred was that of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal. Many years before the Mohonk 
Conferences began he had already begun to discuss 
the subject in sermons, addresses and magazine 
articles. His work in this direction seems to have 
sprung from his intense patriotism. Our union of 
States in the national government he considered one 
of the most extraordinary accomplishments of history. 
The United States was to him, therefore, the greatest 
peace society in the world, and the National Supreme 
Court the greatest agency for peace within our wide 
domain. Over and over again in his speeches and 
articles he used this illustration, and urged that this 
great example must be followed by the nations of the 
world if they wished to establish peace among them- 
selves on enduring foundations. Those who heard 
him in the earlier Mohonk Conferences, from 1895 to 
1898, will never forget the strength, the impressive- 
ness and the humorousness of his words as he sounded 
out the great phrase, " a permanent international tri- 
bunal." It will exist, he said in substance, and by and 
by some two nations will refer a dispute, no matter 
how unimportant, to it, and then the august tribunal 
will have started on its wonderful career of promot- 
ing justice and preserving peace among the nations. 
How closely the subsequent history made by the 



Hague Conferences and related evtents has followed 
the line of his prophecy hardly needs to be pointed out. 
When the Czar of Russia issued his famous Rescript 
in August, 1898, calling for a conference of the gov- 
ernments to try to find relief from the burdens of the 
great armaments, following it with a second Rescript 
a little later, placing the subject of arbitration upon 
the program, Dr. Hale was greatly stirred. He felt 
that the moment had come for a supreme effort for 
the establishment of the great tribunal for which he 
had already for years been pleading. He threw him- 
self, like a young reformer, into a campaign to arouse 
the public to make the forthcoming Conference a 
great success. In the spring of 1899 he initiated a 
series of great noon meetings in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, under the name of the Peace Crusade. He 
superintended the editing and publishing, in con- 
nection therewith, of a paper under the same title, 
The Peace Crusade, which he kept up till the first 




EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Hague Conference was closed. In this way he ex- 
erted a powerful influence, not only in Boston and 
New England, but in other parts of the land. 

The columns of Lend a Hand, the organ of his 
Lend a Hand Societies, he devoted to the same end, 
and afterwards continued to do this to the end of his 
life. Dr. Hale also went up and down the country, 
addressing all sorts of societies and public meetings 
in the interests of the Conference called by the Czar. 
He met in many places much skepticism as to any 
good coming from the Conference. But this he 
always met with an optimism as cheerful and ready- 
witted as it was serious and earnest. 
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When the Conference was over Dr. Hale was one 
of the first to see the immense value of what it had 
accomplished, imperfect as it was, and some of his 
finest, keenest utterances were in defense of the 
work of the Conference against the pessimists and 
" croakers," as he styled them, who saw in it nothing 
but a ridiculous farce. His service in interpreting 
the meaning of the Hague Conference continued up 
to and through the second Hague Conference, of 
whose important results he was one of the most far- 
seeing interpreters. 

Lately Dr. Hale had been one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of the big navy policy recently 
taken up by our government. This he considered 
most un-American, unwise and dangerous. He be- 
lieved that, if persisted in, it would bring us down 
to the level of the old military powers and greatly 
weaken our nation's influence on the life and progress 
of the world in democracy and democratic institutions. 
His life at Washington, as Chaplain of the Senate, 
had revealed to him more fully than he had known 
before the real nature of the big navy program and 
some of the peculiar influences that were behind it. 
Just before he passed away he was, as we learn from 
a recent letter written by him, on the point of writing 
an article to say that, as he believed, the three or four 
shipbuilding firms in America, those in England and 
those in Germany, ten or a dozen great firms in all, 
maintained lobbies at the capitals of their countries, 
keeping each an accomplished man in touch with the 
national legislators and the governments, "to talk 
up this tomfoolery " of naval increase. It was through 
these professional lobbies, he had come to believe, that 
much of the big-navy mischief was being accomplished. 
This fact he was anxious to lay before the people, 
that they might be able to defeat the machinations of 
the great vested interests, which were for selfish ends 
seeking to saddle ever greater burdens upon the masses. 
We cannot, of course, say what he would have done 
in this direction had his life not been cut short. 

If there was any defect in Dr. Hale's philosophy 
of peace it was that he did not apparently have an 
adequate conception of the moral horrors and loath- 
someness of war. Indeed, he seems never to have 
approached the subject from the ethical point of view. 
Justice he^ declared to be a much more important 
thing than peace, and it was because an international 
tribunal seemed to him so much greater an instru- 
ment of justice tha 1 ! war that he made such a strong 
plea for the establishment of a High Court of the 
Nations, and not because he felt that war was an 
iniquitous system and should be gotten out of the 
way. There always seemed to lurk behind his utter- 
ances a belief that war, with all its brutalities and 
inevitable injustices, was nevertheless sometimes a 
legitimate instrument of justice, and this position 
prevented him, as we think, from ever looking deeply 
into the inherent iniquitousness and many-sided im- 



morality of the whole system of man-killing. He did 
not lay too much stress upon justice, but too little, 
we think, upon that which is deeper even than justice, 
and without which real justice itself can never be 
attained, namely, love, goodwill, forgiveness of offenses, 
and all that group of virtues which are the very roots 
of peace as well as of justice, and which war never 
does and never can produce. War never decides the 
question of justice in a controversy. It only decides 
which is the stronger of the two belligerents. This 
imperfection in Dr. Hale's thinking led him to con 
done and even uphold war in a way that many of his 
warmest friends greatly regretted. This was par- 
ticularly true in regard to his attitude toward the 
Spanish-American War. 

It is not easy to give any satisfactory reason for 
the fact that Dr. Hale never took any very active 
part in the work of the peace societies or in the work 
of the international peace congresses. Aside from 
the Boston Congress in 1 904, he seems never to have 
attended any international peace congress, either of 
the first series of sixty years ago or of the modern 
series, which began in 1889. Much of the work of 
the peace societies he considered to be academic and 
sentimental, and not directed to any practical end. 
This was a somewhat curious position to be taken by 
a great idealist like Dr. Hale, who in other directions 
estimated the moral value of ideals as greatly as any 
man ever did. However, in his later days Dr. Hale 
evidently grew into much deeper sympathy with the 
peace societies and the work of the peace congresses 
than was the case with him two or three decades ago. 

He was essentially a humanitarian, and though he 
never got entirely free from certain traditional notions 
about the righteousness of war, and though his in- 
tense patriotism sometimes seemed to blur his vision 
as to the faults of his country, yet his deep humane 
impulses led him more and more into fellowship with 
all those who sincerely strove in whatever way to 
educate the people to higher notions of the relations 
of men and of nations to one another, and to bring 
all countries and all races to an abiding fellowship 
and peace. 

He had an essentially clear and powerful concep- 
tion of the function of courts in the attainment of 
justice, and of the immense superiority of the judicial 
system over force in this direction. On this point 
he concentrated all his energies, and thus in a practi- 
cal way he contributed more than most peace workers 
have ever done toward that legislative and judicial 
organization of international relations which will by 
and by leave no place for public war. 



Emperor William, at a dinner at Hamburg, after bis 
meeting with Czar Nicholas, said that they had agreed 
that their meeting was to be regarded as a vigorous re- 
enforcement of the cause of peace. 



